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ABSTRACT 

The deterioration of industries in rural America in 
the. 1980s has placed rural youth in a difficult situation. Those who 
remain in rural areas face a scarcity of good jobs, while those who 
leave face competition for employment against better-educated 
metropolitan youth. A study was conducted to: (:) examine the 
educational experiences of both metro and nonmetro youth by their 
senior year in 1980; (2) analyze what had happened to these same 
seniors six years later in terms of education, income, and 
occupational status; and (3) determine the impact of migration on the 
senior class of 1980. Usi.ng the data file of the High School and 
Beyond survey conducted by the U.S. "Department of Education, the 
study determined that metropolitan youth had several advantages over 
nonmetropolitan youth by their senior year in high school. The 1980 
data show that metro seniors were more likely to (1) have 
well-educated parents; (2) have taken a curriculum that better 
prepared them for college; and (3) score higher on tests of cognitive 
skills. Follow-up data from 1986 show that metro seniors tended to: 
(1) continue formal education; (2) have higher incomes and earnings; 
and (3) be more likely to work in white-collar jobs than nonmetro 
seniors- The difference in occupational status was evident at nearly 
all levels of education. Rural youth have diminished opportunities 
which have often made a successful transition to adulthood more 
difficult. Data tables are included in the appendix. (ALL) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL: 
THE EXPERIENCE OF RUR.:L AND URBAN YOUTH IN THE 1980s 



The 1980s saw the deterioration of several industries 
important to rural America. This phenomenon particularly 
affected rural young people, leading to high levels of migration 
to urban areas. The exodus was especially high among young, 
well-educated rural adults. 

Using information in a national data file of 11,000 high 
school seniors in 1980, we compared the experiences of seniors 
attending metropolitan schools with those of nonmetropolitan 
seniors. In addition, we used data for nonmetropolitan seniors 
to compare the post-high school experiences of seniors who had 
migrated from their hometowns by 1986 with those of seniors who 
had not migrated. 

Data from 1980 show that metro youth had several advantages 
over nonmetro youth by their senior year in high school. Among 
the highlights: 

- The parents of metro seniors were better educated 
than those of nonmetro seniors — 19 percent of metro 
seniors in 1980 had parents with at least a bachelor's 
degree, compared with 12 percent of nonmetro seniors. 

- Metro seniors were more likely to take a curriculum 
designed to prepare them for college. Two-fifths (42 
percent) of metro seniors were enrolled in an acEtdemic 
or college preparatory program, compared with one-third 
(33 percent) of nonmetro seniors. Metro seniors were 
also more likely to complete a variety of advanced math 
and science courses. 

- Metro seniors scored higher on a variety of tests 
measuring cognitive skills and abilities. 

The 1986 data show that the advantages metro Sv^niors had 
over nonmetro seniors continued in the yeara following high 
school. Included in the findings: 

- Metro seniors were better educated by 1986; 73 
percent continued their formal education after high 
school, compared with only 64 percent of nonmetro 
seniors. 

- Metro seniors had slightly higher mean income and 
earnings than nonmetro seniors. For example, nonmetro 
seniors • mean income in 1985 was 96 percent that of 
metro seniors. 



- Metro seniors were more likely than noniiietro seniors 
(6x to 50 percent) to hold white-collar jobs. By 
contrast, nonmetro seniors were more likelv (29 to >9 
percent) to hold blue-collar jobs. 

in ^n^^f relative lack of economic opportunities for young people 

™^f! nonmetro seniors more likely than met?o 
seniors to leave their home communities, m 1986, onlv 31 
percent of nonmetro seniors still lived in their hometowns 
compared with 39 percent of metro seniors. Hometowns, 

h.•rrho!l°"S^^''^^®"^^°''^ ^^eir hometowns by 1986 had 

ut^^l f^ucational attainment, higher incomes and weL more 
Jo^pivP^ ^e in White-collar jobs compared to those who stayed. 

' the migrant/nonmigrant differences often were greater 
tnan those between metro and nonmetro seniors. Some of the 



- sixty-eight percent of migrants continued their 
education after high school, compared to 55 percent of 
nonmigrants. 

- Twenty-one percent of migrants— the same percentage as 
m|tro seniorr-attained at least a bachelor's degree; only 
13 percent of nonmigrants did the same. ^ 

- The 1985 mean income for nonmigrants was 79 percent 
that of migrants. 

no^i!""??^^ ''u''f.™°5^ likely than nonmigrants (53 to 42 
percent^ to hold white-collar jobs; nonmigrants were 
more likely (35 to 27 percent) to have blSe-collar 

J ODS. 

event^^l?v'^tof?";>,^-^°v,^^^f ^^^^ nonmetro seniors who 

eventually left their hometowns had better educated parents 
better academic preparation for college, and higher test scores 
than those who stayed behind. mgner rest scores 

These results indicate that rural youth had great hurdles in 
making a successful transition to adulthood during the iZos 
While many oi rural America's "best and brightest" left to 
compete against better-educated metropolitan youth for good jobs 
Sbo? TrvllT^ ^'^'"^ '"""^ " ^"""^^^ °^ 5°°^ jobs ifSeak ' 



BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL: 
THE EXPERIENCE OF RURAL AND URBAN YOUTH IN THE 1980s 

Kelvin M. Pollard 
William P. O'Hare 

Population Reference Bureau, Inc^ 
Was .ington, D.C. 

Section 1 
INTRODUCTION 

Background Information 

Economically, the 1980s were not kind to rural* America. 
One prominent study characterized the recent period by saying, 
"In the 1980s, downturns in several industries important to rural 
areas (agriculture, mining and energy, and manuf acturiiig) 
coincided, turning what would normally be local or regional 
problems into a vi^aspread rural decline of national 
proportions . " ^ 

The most recent statistics indicate that people living 
outside metropolitan areas have lower incomes, higher poverty 
rates, higher unemployment, and lower educational attainment than 
metropolitan residents. Furthermore, the lower educational 
attainment and higher •unemployment of rural residents do not 
account entirely for their high poverty rates. 2 

*In this peeper, we will use the terms "rural/' 
"nonmetropolitan, and "nonmetro" interchangeably unless 
otherwise noted. Similarly, the terms "urban," "metropolitan," 
and "metro" will be used interchangeably for the purposes of this 
paper. 



Another line of research is reflected in several recent 
studies indicating that economic advancement among young adults 
has slowed since the 1950s and 1960s, and a significant 
proportion of young adults seems to be losing ground 
economically. 3 m addition, the research literature identifies 
educatioral attainment and employment opportunities as key 
determinants of a successful transition from adolescence to 
adulthood. 4 studies clearly show that rural youth differ from 
urban youth in their educatic.n«l preparation, and that labor 
markets in rural areas were weaker than those in urban areas 
during the 1980s. 

Rural America's economic problems have caused out -migration 
among its young people. While an increasing number of people of 
all ages, races, and educational levels left rural areas in the 
1980s, the level of out-migration was particularly high among 
young, well-educated adults. ^ These developments have placed 
rural youth in a difficult situation. Those who remain in rural 
areas face a scarcity of good jobs while those who leave find 
themselves competing for employment against better-educated 
metropolitan youth. 6 aU. this has made the transition to 
adulthood particularly hard for rural youth in the 1980s. 

The above information suggests that in the 1980s, people who 
had grown up in rural areas paid some kind of "price" in terms of 
the educational and economic opportunities which lead to a 
successful transition to adulthood. This implies two things. 
Fir^t, rural youth, upon reaching adulthood, have fared less well 



economically than urban youth. Second, in order to become 
successful, most of the "best and brightest" among rural youth 
left their home communities to find economic opportunities c 

With the relative lack of opportunities for young adults :ln 
rural areas, rural youth face the prospect of either leaving 
their hometowns or staying and accepting these limited 
opportunities. For many rural areas, this situation means either 
a loss or a waste of valuable human resources. 

This paper documents the costs of growing up in rural 
America, using survey data from the 1980s. After describing the 
methods used in the analysis, this report will focus on three 
areas. First, it will examine the educational experiences of 
both metro and nonmetro youth by their senior year in high school 
in 1980. Sfcjond, it will analyze what had happened to these same 
1980 seniors six years later, in terms of education, income, and 
occupational status. Finally, the paper will examine the impact 
of migration on the senior class of 1980, concentrating on 
differences in 1986 between nonmetro seniors who left their 
hometowns and those who stayed. We hope this report will serve 
as a foundation for additional research which will analyze the 
reasons for the differences noted here. 
Methodology 

For this study we used the High School and Beyond (HS&B) 
data file, which follows a nationally representative sample of 
over 11,000 respondents who were high school seniors in 1980. 
The National Center for Educational Statistics of the U.S. 



Department of Education conducted the 1980 survey, as well as 
follow-up surveys in 1982, 1984, and 1986. Despite some 
attrition from the initial sample, weights have been 
appropriately recalculated to provide an accurate reflection of 
the national population of over 3 million high school seniors in 
1980. For this study we used only those respondents (9,373 in 
all) who participated in each of the four interviews. 

The HS&B data set is extremely useful for this analysis 
because it allows for comparison of the respondents by the 
location of the high schools they attended in 1980— that is, 
whether the schools were located in metropolitan or 
nonmetropolitan areas. The Census Bureau defines "metropolitan" 
as either a central city or suburban county in a Metropolitan 
Statistical Area (MSA) . It considers all areas lying outside 
MSAs as "nonmetropolitan." 

It should be noted that figures reflecting the metro area 
population often mask important differences between central 
cities and suburbs. In somo cases, students from rural areas are 
doing better than those from central cities. However, central 
cities and suburban areas have been combined here because the 
focus is on rural areas. 

We refer to students who were seniors at a high school 
located in a metropolitan area in 1980 as metro seniors 
throughout this document. Similarly, those who were seniors at a 
nonmetropolitan school in 1980 are referred to as nonwetro 
seniors for the remainder of the report. 
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The data set contains individual and family background data 
for 1980 and many demographic and socioeconomic measures for each 
subsequent interview — 1982, 1984, and 1986. We use 1980 data on 
the students' high school experiences, including type of high 
school program, coursework<. College Board tests taken, and scores 
on a set of cognitive tests to ascertain the differences between 
metro and nonmetro students. Parents* education is also 
examined. This is aone to determine if metro and nonmetro 
students begin the transition process on roughly equal footing. 
From the 1986 survey we examine educational attainment and 
occupational status (February 1986) , as well as income and 
earnings (1985) , to determine differences between those students 
who graduated from a rural high school and those graduating from 
an urban one. Finally, we examine the impact of migration, using 
the data to compare those nonmetro seniors who had left their 
communities by 1986 with those who stayed behind. 
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1980 EDUCATION EXPERIENCES 

In this section we examine a number of key variables which 
reflect the educational experiences and characteristics of rural 
and urban high school seniors in 1980. Educational experiences 
play a key role in the youth-to-adult transition process, since 
they lay a foundation for building the skills necessary for 
career development. 
Parents ' Education 

Past research has shown that the educational climate at houe 
is important to a young person's educational attainment; this is 
the esse even when controlling for family background. According 
to this research, families stressing education motivate children 
in those families to attain a lot of schooling. Such families 
are willing to make an investment in the resources neceijsary for 
their young to attain a high level of education.*'^ Although such 
a climate can exist regardless of family background, it seems 
most likely to occur among those families with well-educated 
parents. 

Indeed, parents with a high level of schooling are likely to 
stress the importance of education in developing the skills 
necessary to compete successfully in the workplace, such parents 
would therefcre prefer to see their children gain as much 
education as possible- Parents with less education, on the other 
hand, may not stress education's value as strongly as their more 
educated counterparts. Therefore, the educational level of 
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parents is one indicator of their children's likely level of 
educational attainment, and by extension, the ultimate success of 
the young's transition to adulthood. 

Table 1 shows the educational attainment of the parents of 
1980 high school seniors. As defined x^ere, parents' education is 
that of the parent with the higher educational level, in 
general, metropolitan seniors were more likely to have college- 
educated parents than nonmetropolitan seniors. Seniors attending 
metropolitan high schools in 1S80 were 1.5 times more likely (19 
to 12 percent) to have parents with at least a bachelor's (four- 
year) degree as those seniors who went to nonmetropolitan 
schools. At the other end of the educational spectrum, nearly 
half (46 percent) oi nonmetro seniors had parents with at most a 
high school education, compared with one-third (35 percent) of 
metro seniors. To the extent that educated parerta tend to 
encourage studen' s to attain a high level of ed-iCc.cion, and to 
the extent that education translates into getting a good job, the 
parental environment of metropolitan seniors provided them with 
an early advantage over their nonmetropolitan counterparts. 
Curriculum and Coursework 

The type of overall curriculum students take in school, 
their course work in academic satject areas, and their enrollment 
in remedial or advanced programs can help determine the skills 
they eventually take with them to the job market. These skills, 
in turn, determine whether they will become productive members of 
the work force. Tables 2 through 5 provide information on 
several types of academic experiences during high school. 
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Table 2 shows that roughly one-quarter of both metropolitan 
and nonmetropolitan seniors (24 and 25 percent, respectively) 
were enrolled in a vocational program in 1980. However, 
important metro/ nonmetro differences are seen in the other two 
types of programs examined in this table. Slightly more than 
ta^ro-fifths (42 percent) of metro seniors were enrolled in an 
academic-college preparatory curriculum, compared to one-third 
(33 percent) of nonmetropolitan seniors. On the other hand, two- 
fifths (43 percent) of nonmetro seniors were enrolled in a 
general program conipareu to one-third (33 percent) of metro 
seniors. If enrollment in a college preparatory program provides 
better preparation for higher education, then these data indicate 
another advantage metropolitan seniors had over nonmetropolitan 
seniors. 

Table 3 provides data on the mean years of course work 1980 
seniors took between grades 10-12 in six subject areas: 
mathematics, English, foreign languages, history (social 
studies), science, and vocational and business courses. 
Generally, laetropolitan seniors took slightly more coursework in 
most of the academic subject areas than nonmetro seniors. For 
example, metro seniors in 1980 averaged 2.1 years of math between 
grades 10-12, compared with 1.9 years of math for nonmetro 
seniors* In vocational/business subjects, on the ot^ier hand, 
nonmetro seniors took more coursework than metro seniors — 2.6 to 
2.3 years, respectively. Overall, metropolitan seniors in 1980 
seem to have taken slightly more coursework in the subjects which 
prepare students for post-secondary education. 

8 
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Table 4 shows the percentage of 1980 seniors taking a 
variety of advanced math and science courses, which include five 
math courses (Algebra I and II, Geometry, Trigonometry, and 
Calculus) and two science courses (Physics and Chemistry) . We 
find metro seniors were more likely that nonmetro seniors to have 
taken each of the courses listed. Completion of advanced math 
and science courses indicates better preparation for higher 
education and for ':he challenges of an increasingly technological 
job market, and the above data suggest metro seniors were better 
prepared to take advantage of the new technology. 

Finally, Table 5 looks at the percentage of high school 
seniors who were ever enrolled in remedial or advanced programs 
in English and math. The tables show metro/nonmetro differences, 
for the most part, to be slight. In fact, the difference was 
more than one percentage point in just one instance— advanced 
English; 30 percent of metro seniors had been in such a program, 
compared to only 24 percent of nonmetro seniors. 
Test Scores 

Early results of the high school experiences outlined in the 
previous section can be seen in the test scores of seniors. 
Probably the best indicators are mean scores on the two major 
standardized tests used as part of the college admissions 
process: the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) and American College 
Test (ACT) . Unfortunately, we do not have a perfect 
metro/nonmetro breakdown (as designated by the Census Bureau) of 
SAT or ACT scores. The HS&B datafile, however, does provide us 



with two indicators of what high school wight have wrought: (1) 
an item on whether a person has taken the SAT or ACT and (2) 
scores on a series of timed tests lueasuring students* cognitive 
abilities. 

Since most colleges require either the SAT or ACT scores for 
admission, students taking either 1 sst are in a better position 
to go on to college immediately after high school* Under that 
assumption, metro seniors have a slight advantage over their 
nonmetro counterparts. While 60 percent of metro seniors had 
taken eit>^er the SAT or ACT by 1980, only 57 percent of nonmetro 
seniors did the same. 

Table 6 shows the mean scores for a battery of cognitive 
tests administered by the National Center for Education 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Education (NCES) , and the 
University of Chicago's National Opinion Research Center (NORC) . 
The tests were: (1) Vocabulary, in which students matched 
synonyms; (2) Reading, whicl* asked students questions on short, 
100-200 word passages; (3) Mathematics, in which students had to 
determine which of two quantities was greater, whether they were 
equal, or whether there was insufficient data to make a 
determination; (4) Picture Number, which involved recalling 
associations of numbers with pictures of familiar things; (5) 
Mosaic Comparisons, which asked for detection of small 
differences between pairs of otherwise identical patterns; and 
(6) Three-Dimensional Visualization, in which students had to 
visualize the shape that a flat piece of metal (represented by a 
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line drawing) would assume when folded along specified lines. 
Scoring for each test was done through use of a formula equal to 
the number of correct answers subtracted by a fraction of the 
number of incorrect answers. (Items not attempted did not count 
either way toward the final score.) The cognitive tests measured 
the development of mental skills important for post-secondary 
education and success in higher level job,3. 

As Table 6 shows, the mean formula scores were slightly 
lower for nonmetro students than for metro students on each of 
the six tests. The mean scores for nonmetro students ranged from 
90 percent (on vocabulary) to 99 percent (on picture number) of 
those for metro students. These results suggest thac nonmetro 
seniors may have been slightly less prepared to master the skills 
which ultimately would have improved their prospects in higher 
education or the job market. 
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Section 3 

THE CLASS OF 1980 SIX YEARS LATER: ANALYSIS OF THE 1986 DATA 

Data from 1980 show that metropolitan youth had certain 
advantages over their nonmetropolitan counterparts by their 
senior year of high school. Given this advantageous position, we 
V7ould expect metro seniors' succesG relative to nonmetro seniors 
to have continued in the succeeding years. In fact, given the 
relatively poor performance of rural labor markets in the 1980s, 
one might expect metro youth to have fared better than nonmetro 
youth even if they had no differences coming out of high school. 

The 1986 HS&B data is useful for analyzing the post-high 
school experiences of these 1980 seniors. By 1986, most 
individuals who were high school seniors in 1980 had completed 
their formal education and started on careers. Therefore, we can 
begin to see accurate reflections on how their transitions to 
adulthood have been progressing in terms of education, income, 
and occupational status. The tables in this section compare 1980 
metro and nonmetro seniors on several of these characteristics. 
1986 Education > Income, and Occupational Status 

Table 7 shows the educational attainment of 1980 
metropolitan and nonmetropolitan seniors as of February 1986. By 
then, the data indicate that nearly three-quarters (73 percent) 
of metro seniors had continued their formal education after high 
school while less than two-thirds (64 percent) of nonmetro 
seniors did the same. Metro seniors were also more likely than 
nonmetro seniors to have graduated from college; by 1986, 21 
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percent had at least a four-year degree, compared to only 18 
percent of nonmetro seniors. 

We want to remind the reader that our sample includes only 
those young people who were high school seniors in 1980. To the 
extent that rural youth dropped out of high school before their 
senior year, and that they did it at a higher rate than urban 
youth, the results here underestimate the real differential 
between rural and urban youth during the 1980s. 

In fact, data derived from the Census Bureau's Current 
Population Survey from the late 1970s— the time when the 1980 
seniors were in high school— show that nonmetro students did drop 
out of school at higher rates than metro students. For example, 
as of October 1978, 9.7 percent of 16- and 17 -year-olds in 
nonmetro areas had dropped out (that is, neither were in school 
nor had a high school diploma), compared with 8.3 percent of 16- 
and 17-year-old metro youth. 8 Thus, our results concerning the 
relative educational performance of metro and nonmetro high 
school seniors do underestimate the true differential between 
rural and urban youth. 

Table 8 shows the 1985 mean income and earnings of 1980 
metro and nonmetro seniors. Income includes any money coming 
into the household — including such sources as child support, 
public assistance, or inheritance. Earnings refer to income from 
wages, salaries, or self -employment. 9 Whether we look at income 
or earnings (including and excluding the spouse •s),^^ we find 
those who came from nonmetro schools had slightly lower amounts 
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than those coining from metro schools* For example, the mean 
income in 1985 for nonmetro seniors ($-.6,974) was 96 percent that 
for metro seniors ($17,739). 

It should be noted that the data in Table 8 reflect only one 
yearns income and compare people who are all very earJy in their 
careers when differentials? between individuals are small. As 
these people move along their career paths, one would expect 
differences among individuals to become larger. This fact is 
prohably responsible for our findings (not shown) that metro 
seniors with a 4 -year degree ea.rned less than their less educated 
counterparts in 1985 • Among nonmetro seniors, those with some 
post-secondary education earned less than those with just a high 
school diploma. 

Table 9 illustrates the above point. Analyzing year-round, 
full-time workers, the table shows that for both men and women, 
expected !-verage lifetime earnings (defined as earnings expected 
between ages 18 and 64) increase for men and women with more 
education. For example, men with 16 years of education (the 
equivalent of c four-year college degrre) can expect to earn 34 
percent more over their lifetimes, on average, than men with only 
12 years of education — approximately $1.65 million to $1.2 
million. Similfirly, the anticipated lifetime earnings of women 
with 16 years of schooling are $1 million, 33 percent higher than 
those of women with 12 years of education ($750,000). 

The table also shows, however, that for the first few work 
years, the relationship between earnings and education is not so 
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apparent. For example, from age 18 through age 23 (that is, the 
years between their senior year and the 1986 survey) , ia€!n who 
attain a college degree expect to earn $55,600; this is only 65 
percent of those of men who never attain more than 12 years of 
education ($85,200). Similarly, women with 16 years of education 
can expect to earn less between ages 18 cind 23 than women with 
13-15 years of schooling (equivalent to some college education 
without a degree)— $71,000 to $87,500. 

These results from 1979 data show that while education does 
not necessarily show a high dividend immediately, it ultimately 
does pay over the course of one's working life. In the first few 
years after high school, those who have not gone on to further 
schooling are most likely to have started on lifetime career 
paths. As those in college complete their education, though, 
their earnings begin to overtake those of their less educated 
counterparts . 

Table 10 shows the occupational status of 1980 seniors as of 
February 1986. We find metro seniors to be more likely than 
their nonmetro counterparts to be in the higher status, white- 
collar jobs. Three-fifths (61 percent) of metro seniors held 
white-co"! ar jobs, compared with only half (50 percent) of 
nonmetro seniors. Metro seniors were also more likely to land in 
professional and managerial occupations; 29 percent of metro 
seniors held these types of jobs, compared with only 24 percent 
of the nonmetro seniors. Conversely, nonmetro seniors were more 
likely than metro seniors (29 to 22 percent) to work at blue- 
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collar jobs* The two groups were equally likely to be in service 
jobs, and nonmetro seniors were more likely to be farm workers— 
although only 3 percent held farm jobs in 1986. 

The educational attainment patter^^s of metro and nonmetro 
seniors may account for their differences in occutational status, 
so we examined occupational status while controlling for level of 
education. Table 11 shows that metropolitan seniors remained 
more likely than nonmetropolitan seniors to be in white-collar 
jobs — even when we controlled for e^ncation. For example, four- 
fifths (84 percent) of metro seniors with at least a four-year 
degree held white-collar employment, compared to just over three 
quarters (77 percent) of their nonmetro counterparts. In 
addition, metro seniors, regardless of educational attainment, 
were slightly more likely to hold jobs in the professional and 
managerial fields; the differences ranged from 2 to 4 percentage 
points, Nonmetropolitan seniors were also more likely than 
metropolitan seniors to be employed in the blue--collar 
professions — craftsmen, operatives, and laborers, in February 
1986, for example, 45 percent of nonmetro seniors with a high 
school education or less were employed in blue-collar jobs, 
compared with 37 percent of metro seniors^ with the same level of 
education. 
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Section 4 

THE IMPACT ON MIGRATION ON NONMETRO SENIORS 

Data in the previous section shov that the advantages metro 
youth had over nonmetro youth in their senior year of high school 
continued over the first six years after their class graduated. 
Educational attainment, income, and occupational status for metro 
seniors was higher than that for nonmetro seniors; the income and 
occupational differences remained after educational attainment 
was taken into consideration* 

The relative lack of economic opportunities for nonmetro 
seniors has made them more likely to leave their home 
communities. In this section we compare the outcomes of nonmetro 
seniors who remain in the community where they were enrolled in 
high school in 1980 to those who had left by 1986. 

As expected, metro youth were more likely than nonmetro 
youth to have remained in their home community six years after 
their senior year. Wliile 39 percent of seniors attenaxng metro 
high schools in 1980 were still living in their hometowns six 
years later, only 31 percent of those who went to nonmetro high 
schools were doing the same. We should note here that the 
nonmetro seniors who left their communities did not necessarily 
head for metropolitan areas — HS&B had no indicators to measure 
this for 1986. Still, even if nonmetropolitan seniors decided to 
leave their home communities for other nonmetropolitan areas, 
their departure in itself implies both a lack of opportunities in 
their hometowns and a willingness to look elsewhere for such 
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opportunities. Moreover, the fact that nonmetro youth were more 
likeiy than theii metro counterparts to leave their home 
communities suggests a lack of faith many nonmetro seniors have 
in their hometowns' ability to provide the opportunities 
nec3ssary for a smooth transition to adulthood. 
Nonmetro Seniors— Those Wh o Left vs. Those Who Staved 

As we mentioned earlier, the lack of meaningful economic 
opportunities in rural areas has led to a high level of out- 
migration for rural youth, particu.larly among the well- 
educated. 12 We r^so mentioned that while these well-educated 
youth competed for opportunities in metropoi^can areas, those 
people staying behind faced a scarcity of good jobs. Tables 12 
through 15 compare the experiences of nonmetropolitan migrants 
with those of nonmig.rants through February 1986 in terms of 
education, income and earnings, and occupational status, if the 
migration from rural communities reflects a "brain drain" of 
young people searching for better opportunities, then we would 
expect migrants from nonmetro areas to be better educated, have 
more income, and have better jobs than nonmigrants. 

Table 12 shows the educational attainment of 1980 seniors 
attending nonmetropolitan schools by whether or not they had left 
their hometown by February 1986. The table shows migrants to be 
better educated than nonmigrants. Two-thirds (68 percent) of all 
nonmetro seniors moving out of their hometowns continued their 
formal education in some way after high school, compared with 
just over half (55 percent) of those who stayed behind. 
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Moreover, 21 percent of migrants had coropleted a four-year 
program by 1986 (this was the same percentage as that of inet :ro 
seniors), compared with only 13 percent of nonmigrants. 

Table 13 shows the mean 1985 incomes and earnings of 19Q0 
nonmetro seniors, again by their mobility status as of 1986. The 
table shCk/s those who migrated had higher incomes and earnings 
than those who stayed behind. Morec.'er, the differences among 
nonmetro seniors (that is, between migrants and nonmigrants) , in 
most cases, were even greater than those between metro and 
nonmetro seniors. For example, normigrantts » mean 1985 income was 
79 percent that of migrants ($14,298 to $18,101); the mean income 
for nonmetro seniors as a whole was 96 percent that of metro 
seniors. 

Table 14 compares the occupational status in 1986 of 
nonmetro seniors who left their communities with that of seniors 
who stayed, l^he table shows a majority (53 percent) of migrants 
held white-collar jcbs, compared to only two-fifths (42 percent) 
of nonmigrants. The discrepancy is even greater upon studying 
only the professional and managerial jobs. More than a quarter 
(28 percent) of migrants held professional or managerial jobs in 
1986; less than one-fifth (17 percent) of nonmigrants held 
similar employment. By contrast, nonmetro seniors remaining in 
their hometowns were more likely than those who left to be in 
blue-collar jobs. In 1986, 35 percent of nonmigrants were in 
blue-collar occupations, compared with 27 percent of the 
migrants. There was virtually no difference regarding the 
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relative likelihood of migrants and ..oninigrants working in farm 
and service jobs. 

ThJi greater likelihood of those vho left than of those who 
stayed to hold higher status (white-collar) occupations suggests 
greater opportunities for such work in metro areas- 
opportunities which, in turn, may have caused many in nonmetro 
areas to Jeave their hometowns to seek better jobs in cities. 

Table 15 looks at the migrant-nonmigrant differences in 
occupational status when controlled for educational attainment. 
?or the most part, the patterns found in Table 14 held. For 
example, a majority (56 percent) of nonmetro seniors who migrated 
and had some post-secondary education (but not a bachelor's 
degree) held white-collar jobs; over one-quarter (28 perce-xt) 
were in the professional and managerial positions, in contrast, 
a minority (46 percent) of those who had remained in their heme 
communities were in white-collar jobs, and less than one-fifth 
'•15 percent) held professional and managerial jobs. There was an 
exception, though; a greater percentf.ge of migrants with a four- 
year degree than of similarly educated nonmigrants (12 to Q 
percent) were in blue-collar jobs. (Migrants, however, were more 
likely to be craftsmen.) still, noncetro seniors who stayed in 
their hometowns generally were more likely to be blue-collar 
workers— regardless of educational attainment. 

The above data indicate that, as expected., those 1980 
nonmetro seniors who left their home communities have attained 
certain advantages over those who stayed, regardless of 



educational attainment. This suggests that rural youth who left 
their hometowns did so in search either (1) greater access to 
educational opportunities elsewhere and/or (2) the employment 
opportunities of which well-educated people can take advantage. 
It might also reflect the disillusionment many nonmetro seniors 
had with their hometowns' ability to provide opportunities. 

Why the difference between migrants and nonmigrants in terms 
of these 1986 outcome variables? Studying past research on 
migration can explain much of this. Migration is a very 
selective process, as persons at different stages in the life 
cycle have different responses to negative (push) and positive 
(pull) factors at both origin and destination. Such responses, 
in turn, influence who will migrate. For example, migrants tend 
to be positively selected (that is, better educated and of higher 
socioeconomic status than nonmigrants) when perceived 
opportunities elsewhere provide the major motivating factor. 
Moreover, the transitory period from youth to adulthood is a time 
which provides a person with a high propensity to migrate. This 
process of "positive selection" may explain the gap between 
nonmetro migrants and nonmigrants. 

We can illustrate this positive selection of nonmetro 
migrants by comparing their high school experiences with those of 
nonmetro nonmigrants. Remember, the advantageous position metro 
seniors had over nonmetro seniors in 1986 was a continuation of 
those advantages these metro seniors had in 1980. Therefore, we 
would expect that the advantages nonmetro migrants had over 
nonmigrants in 1986 continued those enjoyed in 1980. 
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Table 16 shows the highest level of education for parents of 
the 1980 nonmetro seniors. Parents of migrants tended to be 
better educated than those of nonmi grants. For example, a 
majority (57 percent) of nonmetro seniors who eventually left 
their hometowns had at least one parent with some formal 
education after high school, compared to less than half (47 
percent) of those who stayed. 

Tables 17 through 20 show the actual high school experiences 
of future nonmetro migrants and nonmigrants. According to Table 
17, nonmetro migrants werr. more likely to have taken a program 
which would prepare them for college. One-third (36 percent) of 
migrants were enrolled in an academic/college preparatory 
program, compared with less than one-fourth ^23 percent) of 
nonmigrants. Nonmigrants were moxe likely to have enrolled in a 
general or vocational curriculum. Table 18 shows that migrants, 
as a group, had completed slightly more coursework than 
nonmigrants in several academic subject areas. For example, 
migrants averaged 2.0 years of math between grades lo and 12, 
compared to 1.8 years for nonmigrants. Table 19 shows that a 
greater percentage of future migrants than of nonmigrants had 
taken advanced math and science courses; the differences ranged 
from 5 to 18 percentage points for the courses listed. Table 20 
shows that future migrants were more likely than nonmigrants to 
have enrolled in advanced English and math programs; nonmigrants 
were more likely to have er/ .^lled in remedial programs. 
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In addition, noranetro seniors who eventually left their 
hometowns fared better on the early indicators of post-high 
school success (that is, test scores) than those who stajfed 
behind. For example, nonmetro migrants in 1986 were more likely 
to have taken the SAT or ACT than nonmigrants — 61 to 46 percent* 
The percentage of nonmetro migrants taking the SAT, in fact, war 
virtually the same as that for all metro seniors (60 percent)* 
Table 21 shows the formula scores on the battery of cognitive 
tests and indicates that migrants had scored better on each test 
than nonmigrants. The nonmigrant scores ranged from 82 to 94 
percent those of migrants* 

The above results indicate that nonmetro seniors who had 
left their hometowns by 1986 seem to have been better prepared 
than those who stayed behind to face the challenges of this 
technological age* This preparation — in terms of parents* 
education, high school experiences, and test scores, seems to 
have contributed to the continuation of these advantages six 
years later. We should remember, however, that the advantages 
accumulated by their senior year of high school may not totally 
explain why migrants had more education, higher incomes, and 
higher occupational status than nonmigrants. Better 
opportunities in education and employment in metro areas — or 
wherever the nonmetro migrants relocated — likely played a role in 
the relative migrant/nonmigrant situation found in 1986 as well* 
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Section 5 



SUMMARY 



Data from 1980 show that metropolitan youth ha J several 
advantages over nonmetropolitan youth by their senior year in 
high school. Metro seniors wer^ more likely to have well-- 
educated parents, to have taken a curriculum which would better 
prepare them for college, and to have taken the major 
standardized tests (SAT, ACT) important in the college admission 
process. Moreover, as data from 1986 show, the advantages metro 
seniors had in high school likely continued in the post-high 
school years. Metro seniors tended to be better educated, to 
have higher incomes and earnings, and were more likely to work in 
white-collar jobs than nonmetro seniors; the metro/nonmetro 
difference in occupational sta'ius was evident at nearly all 
levels of education. 

Also, nonmetro seniors were more likely than their metro 
counterparts tv leave their home communities, and data on the 
nonmetro seniors suggest that those who left had greater succ<ass 
in their transition to adulthood. Generally, nonmetro seniors 
who migrated from their hometowns had attained more education, 
had higher incomes, and were more likely to hold high status 
employment than nonmigrants. Like the corresponding 
metro/nonmetro difference, the occupational difference between 
migrants and nonmigrants remained when educational attainment was 
controlled. Analysis of the 1980 data suggest that these 
differences between migrants and nonmigrants likely had their 
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origins by the students' senior year in high school, like those 
between metro and nonmetro seniors. 

These results imply that rural youth have indeed paid a 
price in the 1980s for having grown up in rural communities; this 
price takes the form of ^'mini pportunities. studies 

indicate that experience' ar^ che critical period when young 
adults leave school and e. labor force can have important 

consequences for the remainder of a person's life.^^ ^ 
relative lack of opportunities for rural youth often has wade a 
successful transition to adulthood more difficult. 
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TABLE 1 

HIGHEST LEVEL OF TUXXTIW FOR PRPSENIB 
OF 1980 SENIORS 
b7 nEtzo/nanmetro status of hi^ cctooL attended 



PAREMIS' LEVEL 

OF mJCATION ALL SENIORS MBTROPOIITAN NONMEJrROPOIJTAN 

HlOi SCHOOL OR 

lESS 38% 35% 461 



SOffi P0ST-SEOCM»RY 

EDUCATION 45 46 42 



4-YEAR DEGREE OR 

MORE 17 19 12 



TOTAL 100% 100% 100% 

(Wei^ted N—thousands) (2,721) (1,897) ( 823) 



Scxjroe ; Higli School and BeyoncJ, 1986. 
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TMSCB 2 

TOE OF HIGH SOEOL HOGRMC PGR 1980 SEKTCIS 
by metro/iiLiiiitiUu status of hi^ scixxxL attended 



TYPE OF roOGRAM 



ALL SENIORS MEIRDPOLrTAN NONMEIBOPOLTTON 



ACADEMIC/CKLEEGE IREP. 



39% 



42% 



33% 



GENERAL 



36 



33 



43 



VOCATKmL 



25 



24 



25 



TOTAL 100% 
(Weic^ted N— thousands) (2,987) 



100%* 
(2,051) 



100%* 
( 935) 



*Subtotal percentages do not sura to total due to rouncjing. 



Source ; High School and Beyond, 1986. 
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Tmil .3 

MEAN AMXNT OF GCOFSE KCR?* OAKEN GY ISSO SESKSS 

IN SFGCEEIED OOORSE J^REAS, GBAIXS 10-12 
by iQSt3X>/hcnnstzo status of hig^ BdMxH attended 

MEAN NUMBER OF YEARS 
OCURSE AREA ALL SENIORS METROPOIJTAN NCaqgjTOOPOIJTAN 



MAIHEMATICS 2.1 li.l 1.9 

•ENGLESH 2.9 3.0 2.9 

FOREIGN lANGUAGES 0.8 0.9 0.7 

HISTORY/SOCIAL STUDIES 2.3 2.3 2.3 

SCIENCE 1.7 1.8 1.7 

VOCATICX^AI/BUSINESS 2.4 2.3 2.6 



Source ; Hi^ School and Beyond, 1986, 
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TKBLE 4 

HRCEnaGE OF 3380 SENICRS BAVINS ORKEN 
SEIECim IinffSKBi was fXi SCLBKE OJJESES 
ty instax)/nontaetrD status of hi^ acixxO. sttadod 



ALGEI3RA I 
(Weighted N- 


-thousands) 


81% 
(3,001) 


82% 
(2,062) 


78% 
( 939) 


ADSKRRA II 
(Weighted N- 


-thousands) 


52% 
(2,926) 


54% 
(2,018) 


46% 
( 908) 


GEXMBTRY 
(Weighted N- 


-thousands) 


59% 
(2,937) 


63% 
(2,021) 


51% 
( 916) 


TRIGCWCMBIRY 
(Wei^ted N~ 


-thousands) 


29% 
(2,826) 


32% 
(2 '^^9) 


23% 
( 877) 


CftLCUIUS 
(Wei^ted N- 


-thousands) 


9% 
(2,732) 


10% 
(1,877) 


8% 
( S55) 


HKSICS 
(Wei^ted N~ 


-thousands) 


22% 
(2,784) 


23% 
(1,916) 


21% 
( 868) 


CHH-IISIRY 
(Wei^ted N- 


-thousands) 


40% 
(2,868) 


42% 
(1,969) 


36% 
( 899) 



Souroe; High ScSiool and Beyca>d, 1986. 



TKB3£ 5 

mONIACE OF 1980 SBXKSS EVER WBdUD IN fi:T?ryrTP!n 

GOORSES CR HaSOMB 
by j[eA3X>/rcnsEAxo status of higjli nchcol attended 



OOORSE OR roOGRAM AIL SENIORS M BIROPOIJTRN NONMBIROPOrJIRN 



REMEDIAL ENGLISH 


29% 


29% 


30% 


(Wei^ted N — thousands) 


(2,978) 


(2,050) 


( 928) 


REMEDIAL MAIH 


29% 


28% 


29% 


(Wei^ted N — thousands) 


(2,975) 


(2,048) 


( 926) 


ADVANCED ENGUSH 


28% 


30% 


24% 


(Wei^teJ N — thousands) 


(2,975) ■ 


(2,049) 


( 926) 


ADVANCED MAIH 


24% 


24% 


23% 


CWeii^ted N — thousands) 


(2,967) 


(2,046) 


( 922) 



Source ; Hi^ School and Beyona, 1986» 
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TABLE 6 

HEZaJ RRS EA SOC RES RH 1980 SENICIS CN 

ty BEtTO/nonaetio ststis of hi^ acfaocl attet^^ 



CXX3IITIVE ATT. 



NCtMEfIKO AS 



3^1 SgMIORS MBTR Q NONMBTOO % OF MBrao 

VOCABUIARY 10.4 10.7 9.6 90% 

(max. —27.0) * 



^ING 8.9 9.1 8.6 95% 

(max. —20.0) 



M^^MOMCS 15.7 16.0 15.0 94% 

(max.— 32.0) 



PICTURE NUMBER 11.2 ii,2 li.l 99% 

(max.— 15.0) 



M3SAIC CXXffifiR13C»IS 44.6 45.3 43.0 

(max. — 89.0) 



VISUAIIZAnON m 3-d 5.S 6.0 5.5 

(max. — 16.0) 



Source; Hic^ School and Beyoni, 1986. 



95% 



92% 



TABLE 7 

EDUCS^CMAL KTIKIlKEin: OF 1930 S^CGS— FBSSSRY 1986 
by letzo/ncxisatxo status of higftx nctTnol attended 



EEWCmCXJAL 
ATTAIKMEOT 



ALL SEKIC3[RS MEIROPOUTftN 



■?roOPOIJTftN 



HIOI SOiOOL OR 
lESS 



30% 



27% 



36% 



SCME POST-SECONDARY 
EDUCmCW 



50 



52 



46 



BACHELOR'S (4-YEftR) 
DEGREE OR MX^E 



20 



21 



18 



TOTAL 100% 
(Wei^ted N—thousands) (3,035) 



100% 
(2,087) 



100% 
( 948) 



Source ; Hi^ School and Beyo«3, 1986. 
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T APTI? 8 

1985 M SVN DfOCHE AND IffiRHINGS C3F 1980 



ERIC 



NMQdETRO AS 

MBIK) 1«»0-1EIRO % OF MBTRQ 

INC3CME 

(including spouse's) $17,739 $16,974 96% 
EARNINGS 

—including spouse's $16,844 $16,234 96% 

—excluding spouse's $li,S68 $10,750 90% 

Source: Hi^ School and Beyond, 1986. 
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BSTTT TJ) B^ramCS IK 19/9, TEH WHEN 
LEFEEDIB 18 TO 64) JOID JtOSS 18 TO 23 

bf yoaxs of acbcdl ormpleted 

(Figures in thousanc3s of 1985 dollars) 



lESS IHRN 
12 YRS 



12 YRS 



13 TO 
15 YRS 



16 YRS 



17 OR 
ICRE YRS 



MEN 



Lifetime 
Ages 18-23 



$ 999 
$ 66 



$1,231 
$ 85 



$1,366 
$ 76 



$1,646 
$ 56 



$1,778 
$ 50 



WCWEN 

Lifetime 
Ages 18-23 



$ 591 
$ 57 



$ 750 
$ 66 



$ 847 
$ 88 



$1,001 
$ 71 



$1,130 
$ 48 



Source ; U.S. Bureau of tl^e Census, Current Pcpu]ation R^rts, 

Series P-20, No. 139, Ltfetime Earnings for Men and Wemen 
in the United States; 1979 . 
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BfflUE 10 

ooajEKnsKKL snaxjs of 198o nsnsopaunnsif 



WHUE-OOIIAR 61% 50%* 

Professional/Technical 19 

Mmagers/Mministrators 10 s 

Sales Workers 3 6 

Clerical Workers 24 19 

BtDE-Omai 22%* 29% 

Crafteaen 12 13 

C^jeiatives 7 

laborers 4 5 

SERVICE WC5?KERS 12% 13% 

IWM WCRKE5?S 0% 2% 

NOT W3RKING 5% ^ 

'J^^^ 100% 100%* 

(Wei^ted N~thousanas) (2,069) ( 93c.) 

* Subtotal percentages do not sum to their total due to rxxmriing. 



Source: Hi^ School and Beyond, 1986. 
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TMBEE U 

OOCDISXIGNAL SIKTOS OF 1980 MESCaEOLEiaN 
MD NGNHEIHaroiZiaN SQUORS— FrailKBY 1986 
by ipdnc a tioral attainment in 1986 







HIGH SCHOOL 


SCME POST-SEOMCftRy 


4-YEAR mSREE 






OR LESS 


EDCJCmON 


OR MORE 




ocojppnucmL 
















CATEGORY 


METRO 


NM^IEIRO 


METRO 


NM^MBIRO 


METRO 


NOiMETRO 


• 


WHITE-GOIIAR 


42% 


30% 


61%* 


54% 


84% 


77% 




RTof./Tech. 


4 


3 


16 


17 


45 


41 




Mgrs./AiJrain. 


7 


5 


11 


8 


14 


14 




Sales Workers 


5 


4 


9 


7 


9 


9 




Clerical Workers 


26 


18 


26 


22 


16 


13 


• 


BIDE-OOnAR 


37% 


45%* 


21% 


23% 


■ 7% 


12% 




Craftsmen 


18 


18 


11 


12 


5 


7 




Operatives 


13 


19 


6 


7 


1 


4 




laborers 


6 


9 


4 


4 


1 


1 




SEER/ICE WORKERS 


14% 


13% 


14% 


15% 


6% 


7% 






1% 


2i 


0% 


3% 


OS 


1% 




.Ncrr wmruG 


7% 


9% 


4% 


5% 


3% 


2% 


• 




100%* 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100%i 




(Weighted N — thous.) 


( 55C) 


( 335) 


(1,075) 


( 4->'»\ 


( 439) 


( 170) 



* Subtotal percentages do not sum to their total due to rounding. 
Source : Hi^ Sdiool and Beyond, 1986. 
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IXEOE 12 

mxanowL Kmjm3t n! of i sso NatEnoKanaN 

SBliaRS— fSOMRX 1986 
l:y mcbility status in 1986 



EDUCanCWAL 
ATTAINMENy 



ALL NONMBIROPOLrTAN 

SENIORS MIGRANT S NCTiMIGRANTS 



HIGH SCHODL OR 
I£SS 

SC»1E POST-SEOOCIARY 
EDUCATION 

BACHEIDR'S (4-YEAR) 
DEGREE OR MDRE 



36% 

46 

18 



32% 



47 



21 



45% 



42 



.13 



TOTAL 

(Wei^ted N— thousands) * 



100% 
( 948) 



100% 
( 647) 



100% 
( 285) 



Weighted N subtotals do not sum to total due to missing data on migration. 



Source ; Hi^ School and Beyond, 1985. 
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TABLE 13 

1985 HEAN INCXXIE AND EABMHISS OF 1980 
NCMMEHOEOmZH SENIORS 
by ncbility status in 1986 



NCXflCGRANT AS 
MIGRftWIS ^?ONMIGRAN^S % OF MIGRANT 



INCX3ME 

(inclviding spouse's) $18,101 $14,298 79% 



EftRNINGS 

—including spouse's $17,298 $13,811 80% 

—excluding spouse's $11,062 $ 9,989 90% 



Source ; Hi^ School and Beyond, 1986. 
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OCXUPAEIOKftL SEflUS CF 1380 HOMffiUBDroLTraN 
SQUORS— lEBUMOr 1986 
by nobility status in 1986 



OCOJPATIQNAL 
CATEGORY 



MIGRANTS 



NCOTCTGRANTS 



WHUE-OOIIAR 

Professional/Technical 
Mamgers/Adniinistrators 
Sales Workers 
Clerical Wbrkers 

BEnE-OOIIAR 
Craftsmen 
Operatives 
Laborers 

NOT WCBRKCNG 



53% 
19 

9 

6 
19 

27%* 
14 

8 

4 

13% 
2% 
6% 



42%* 

11 

6 

7 
19 

35%* 
11 
16 
7 

13% 

4% 

6% 



(Wei^ted N—thousands) 



100%* 

( 638) 



100% 
( 282) 



* Subtotal percentages do not sum to their total due to rounding. 



Source: Hi^ Sciiool and Beyond, 1986. 
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oocxjpmcxtAL smus isso NaciEnupQLrraN 
ty educational attaiiment and aobility status In 1986 



OCCUPATIONAL 
CATEGORY 



HlOi SCHOOL 
OR lESS 



SOME POST-SEOONDARY 
EDUCATION 



4-YEAR DEX3REE 
OR MORE 



MIGRANTS IX3NMIGRANTS MIGRANTS NCMMIGa^ANTS MIGRANTS NOMrGRftNT S 





WHITE-CDIIAR 


32% 


28% 


56%* 


46%* 


77%* 


7a% 




Prof ./Tech. 


4 


2 


18 


11 


42 


38 




Mgrs. /Admin. 


5 


6 


10 


4 


16 


11 




Sales Workers 


4 


4 


7 


9 


7 


12 




Clerical Workers 


19 


16 


22 


23 


13 


17 


• 


















BIIJE--O0IIAR 


43%* 


48%* 


21% 


28% 


12% 


9% 




Craftsmen 


20 


15 


12 


11 


8 


0 




Operatives 


16 


24 


6 


11 


3 


6 




laborers 


8 


10 


3 


6 


1 


3 


• 


SERVICE WURKliRS 


13% 


12% 


16% 


16% 


8% 


6% 




EKRM WMMS 


2% 


4% 


2% 


5% 


1« 


3% 




HOT WCRKIHG 


9% 


8% 


4% 


5% 


2% 


4% 



TGnM- 100%* 100% 100%* 100% 100% 100% 

(Weighted N—thous.) ( 206) ( 127) ( 301) ( 119) ( 132) ( 36) 

* Subtotal percentages do not sum to thi xr total due to roundii^. 



Source ; Hi^ School and Beyond, 1986. 
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usm 16 

HIGEIE5T lEVEL OF HXKSanXXi FOR lARQUS 
OF 1380 NCMEnOPQLEiaN SENICeS 
by ncbility status in 1986 



EARETIS' lEVEL 
OF EDUCftTION 



ALL NCNMBIK) 

SENIORS MIGRflNIS 



:GRAwrs 



HIGH SCHOOL OR 
lESS 



46% 



43% 



53% 



SOME POST-SECONDARY 
EDUCATICXT 



42 



43 



39 



4-YEftR nBGREE OR 
MORE 



12 



14 



TOTAL 100% 
(VJei^ted N—thcusands) # ( 823) 



100% 
( 581) 



100% 
( 228) 



*Subtx)tal percentages do not sum to total due to rounding. 

ifWeighted N subtotals do not sum to total due to missing migratiOT data. 



Source ; Hic^i School and Beyond, 1986. 
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TXEOE 17 

TOE OF HlOa SCBDGI. B9DGRAN ICR 1980 MGNHEXROiOIZISttl SBOXIS 
iV Kbility status in 7986 



OF 

PROGRAM 



ALL NONMBIRD 

SENIORS MIGRflWrS NCT^MIGRANIS 



ACADIMIC/OOLLEGE IKEP. 



33% 



36% 



23% 



GENERAL 



43 



40 



47 



VOCATIONAL 



25 



23 



29 



TOTAL 100%* 
(Wei^ted N—thousancas) # ( 935) 



100%* 
( 638) 



100%* 
( 282) 



*Subtotal percentages do not sura to total due to rounding. 

#Wei^ted N subtotcils do not sum to total due to missing migration data. 



Source ; Hi(^ School and Beyond, 1986. 
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TRELE IS 

MESN MCDWr OF CDD RSE WOR K IXgW Bi 1980 MDWEIHXQLnaN SESaCRS 
IN SPEX3ITED CCORSE AREAS, GRftEES 10-12 
ty ocbilltY status in 1986 



OXJRSE msk 

MAIHEMATICS 
ENGUSH 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
mSTORY/SOCIAL STUDIES 
SCIENCE 

VOCftTia^AI/BUSINESS 
Source! High Sdiool and Beyooa, 1S86. 



MEAN NUMBER OF YEARS 
ALL NO^MBTRO 

■ gPffORS MTGRANIS NO^MIGKANTS 

1.9 2.0 1.8 

2.9 3.0 2.9 

0.7 0.7 0.6 

2.3 2.3 2.3 

1.7 1.8 1.6 

2.6 2.6 2.8 



1XBLE 19 

FESCXITEMS: OF 1980 HONHBSCfOLnSN SEZOORS TRKEXI 
SFTFymT) MMH MO SCIBK3B OXIRSES 

• ly adbility statbus in 198S 



ALL NONMBIPO 

CXXJRSE SENIORS MIGRflNIS NCMCTGRftNIS 





AICERRA I 


78% 




81% 


72% 




(Wei^ted N — ^thcsusands) 


( 939) 


( 


642) 


( 281) 




AliSEBRA IT 


46% 




48% 


39% 


• 


(Wei^ted N — thousards) 


( 908) 


( 


619) 


( 274) 




GEOMETRY 


51% 




55% 


41% 




(Wei^ted N— thcusards) 


( 916) 


( 


626) 


( 274) 




TRIGC^KMETRY 


23% 




26% 


18% 


• 


(Wei^ted N— thousands) 


( 877) 


( 


598) 


( 265) 




CALOJIUS 


8% 




10% 


5% 




(Wei^ted N— thousands) 


( 855) 


( 


581) 


( 260) 




PHYSICS 


21% 




22% 


16% 


• 


(Wei^ted N — thcusan''^) 


( 868) 


( 


589) 


( 265) 




CHEMISIRY 


36% 




41% 


23% 




(Wei^ted N — thousands) 


( 899) 


( 


616) 


( 267) 



Vfei^ted N subtotals do iiot sum to totads due to missing migration data. 
Source ; Hi^ School and Beyond, 1986. 



•er|c 
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IXEUE 20 

rERCENIftGE OF 1980 NCNHEnOPaumN SENICRS EVER ENHDIIED IN 
SETJBCSS) OnSES CR mosfKtts 
Iff xKi>illty status in 1986 



COURSE OR 
PROGRM 



ALL NK^MEIRO 
SENIORS 



MIGRANTS 



REMEDIAL ENGLISH 
(Wei^ted N~thciusands) 

REMEDIAL MATH 
(Wei^ted N— thousands) 

ADVANCED ENGLISH 
(Wei^ted N~thousands) 

ADVANCED MATH 
(Wei^ted N-— thousands) 

Wei^ted N subtotals do not sum to total due to missii^ migration data. 
Source: Hi^ School and Beyond, 1986. 



30% 


29% 


32% 


( 928) 


( 633) 


( 281) 


29% 


27% 


33% 


( 926) 


( 632) 


( 279) 


24% 


25% 


20% 


( 926) 


( 633) 


( 278) 


23% 


24% 


20% 


( 922) 


( 630) 


( 277) 
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23ffltE 21 

MEZaJ PCBMJIA SPORE S FCR 1380 NCWEIKaEOL riaN SEJCCCRS 
by adbilitY stzrtss in 1986 



COGNITIVE 
TEST 



ALL NOIMBIK) IvSKIMIGRANT AS 

SENIORS MIGRftNIS NONMIGRftWIS % O i 



VOCABCJIARY 
(max. — ^27.0) 



9.6 10.2 



8.4 



82% 



READING 
(max. — 20.0) 



8.6 



9.1 7.6 



84% 



MftlHEMATICS 
(max. — 32.0) 



15.0 15.7 13.4 



86% 



PICIURE NUMBER 
(max. — 15.0) 



11.1 11.4 



10.6 



94% 



M3SAIC OCMPARISONS 
(max. — 89.0) 



43.0 44.3 40.1 



91% 



VISOAIIZmCW IN 3-D 
(max. — 16.0) 



5.5 



5.8 5.0 



86% 



Source ; High Sdiool and Beyoaid, 1986. 
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• 






• 




Population Reference Bureau ^ 
777 14th St., NW Suite 800 
Washington, DC 20005 
Tel: (202) 639-8040 

\ / 


• 


Q 


\/ 
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Appendix 



END 

S • Dept • o£ Education 

Office of Education 

Research and 
Improvement (OERI ) 



ERIC 



Date Filmed 
March 29, 1991 



